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WANTED — To purchase a fine painting by Homer D. Martin. Ad- 
dress George H. Ainslie, 184 Ross street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



A year ago The Collector and Art Critic, after having been silent 
for four years, was revived. This month, at the expiration of its first year, 
renewal subscriptions were in order — and the response has been im- 
mensely gratifying. Not only have the checks come in, but many sub- 
scribers took the trouble to add a note expressive of kindly sentiments, 
appreciation and encouragement. 

I cannot personally reply to all these, and take, therefore, this oppor- 
tunity to express my hearty thanks to all subscribers who wish well to 
this magazine. 

Naturally it must rely on its friends for its support, and these can greatly 
aid the increase of the circulation by speaking about it to those interested 
in the serious consideration of Art. The number does not run into the 
hundred thousand of those who want more than news or gossip, who 
want the "Higher Criticism" of Art discussed without bias. The Col- 
lector and Art Critic aims to be of value to its readers. Let them 
help its influence by extending its usefulness. 

How this can be done was shown by several subscribers who sent six 
dollars and more, inclosing the name of some friend to whom they wished 
to have the magazine sent for a year. 

Go and do likewise. 
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Looking by chance through the exchange advertising columns of the 
Evening Telegram last week, I was attracted to an advertisement in which 
fine oil paintings with famous names attached were offered for sale, 
"some as low as $io," or an exchange for real estate or diamonds would 
be considered. 

An' thereby hangs a tale. 

Some months ago a subscriber came in my office who asked me to come 
with him to look at some paintings which he was considering in exchange 
for an automobile. 

The address was a private residence, somewhere in the eighty's. My 
friend telephoned the day before making an appointment, unfortunately 
mentioning my name. When we called the next day, however, we were 
not allowed to see the paintings. On inquiry it was discovered that the 
private residence was the domicile of a down-town art auctioneer. 

My friend congratulates himself and — took me for a ride in his car. 

Now the funny part of the advertisement to which I refer above is that 
it bears the earmarks of having been composed by someone in the trade — 
only such a one would put it : "All framed in gold leaf." 

What a lot of lines the cheating gentry have out to catch gudgeons. 

* * * 

How necessary it is to hear both sides of a story is shown by a little 
incident : 

A letter was shown to me a week or so ago wherein a Dutch artist, 
writing to a friend, declared of outrageous treatment from the hands of 
the Carnegie Institute authorities. He had sent a painting to the Pitts- 
burg exhibition and requested that at the close it should not be returned 
to him but sent to the Artists' Packing and Shipping Company. The 
Carnegie Institute authorities informed him that the charge would be 
$140.70. 

Great commotion ! Intense indignation among the artist's friends here 
in New York. 

But, wait a moment. The Carnegie Institute had to file a bond for 
$140.70 at the Port of Pittsburg, to cover the duty due to the Govern- 
ment if the painting should remain in this country. 

If the Dutch artist had only written to the Carnegie Director and in- 
formed him of his intention to have the picture also exhibited at other 
exhibitions, the matter could have been readily adjusted without any 
charge to the artist. Director Beatty is one of the kindliest men I know, 
who always puts himself out to oblige an artist. But the only conclusion 
he could arrive at on the complainant's letter was that the painting was 
sold, or to be sold, and naturally the Institute's bond had to be protected. 

I relate this case, especially to the advantage of foreign artists who 
might sometimes be placed in the same situation. 

A European tour generally follows a well-beaten track. The knowing 
ones find more artistic delight in hunting out the byeways. 

A friend recently returned from such an excursion and gave me a 
glowing account of Geldrop — no one ever heard of the place before in 
this country. I am sure, I didn't. It is a little village, near Eindhoven — 
another out-of-the-way place, and that is found in Brabant, where Bough- 
ton used to get his picturesque types. 

My friend, in rummaging about, was amazed to alight on a hoard of 
antique furniture that would make the eyes bulge, even of a blase Fifth 
Avenue dealer. And furniture that is genuinely antique at that — not 
"made in Grand Rapids." The dealer, Mr. Cappers de Laure, who pre- 
sided over this emporium is a man who for over thirty years has been 
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amicably pillaging the farmhouses in Brabant and Limburg. His an- 
tique treasures are multifarious. He has old copper and pewter, candle- 
sticks, snuffboxes and so forth, good old Delft, but especially furniture, 
made of oak, walnut or mahogany. There are wardrobes, chests, tables, 
chiffonieres of the 17th and 18th centuries and solid enough to last a 
couple of centuries more. Most of them are Renaissance style, sculp- 
tured with lion heads, faces, garlands ; many are inlaid with ebony or 
palisander. 

By no means of least artistic interest are some beautiful Gothic and 
Renaissance wood carvings, such as Sir Purdon Clarke has been purchas- 
ing lately for the Metropolitan Museum. 

Photographs are sent over on remittance of postage — maybe, 30 or 50 
cents — and the joke of it all is, that the prices are out of all proportion 
with those of our Fifth Avenue warehouses. Traffic, apparently, has not 
yet come that way, and everything is still cheap. At least my friend 
thought so, and the samples which he brought along endorse his state- 
ments. It was a great find. 
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AN AMERICAN COLLECTION OF 1925. 

Walks breezily into my office one fine morning a subscriber. Saith he : 

"See here, you talk so much about American Art — now I have a few 
pictures, I suppose you wouldn't like them. I am going to get rid of them 
and start a collection of American pictures. But I don't want to buy 
names. I want to get one or. two pictures each of men, comparatively 
unknown, whose prices are yet reasonable, and who will make their mark. 
I am a young man myself and I want a collection that I can live with for 
a long while. I want a collection which twenty years from now will con- 
tain the works of men who then will occupy the places now held by the 
best." 

After having satisfied him, it occurred to me that there might be others 
to whom the opinions expressed to my friend might be welcome. So I 
will give a list of some thirty or more painters, who are thoroughly 
American, and whose work, I believe, gives decided promise to enhance 
in value as the years go by. Most of these are young men, and some 
middle-aged, whose work for one reason or another is not generally 
known. 

Naturally I have to restrict myself — I could not make a catalogue of 
all promising artists — and the omissions of some names must not be 
considered to entail invidious comparisons — many names are omitted 
which my friend thought had already acquired too much of a reputation. 
The list might be enlarged, but within its limits I indicate a collection 
which would afford lasting pleasure and at the same time be an invest- 
ment. 

The names of the artists follow alphabetically: 

Frederic Baker, a man who seems to be developing in the direction 
of Tanner, Von Uhde and Dagnan-Bouveret. 

George Elmer Browne, who has made wonderful progress in the last 



